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IRON SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 












































[dn order to bring the above wood engraving within the proper limits, some liberties have been used with thé 


comparative scale, in the respective parts of the sketch.] 





REFERENCES TO THE DRAWING; 


Fig. 1.—DrysurcH CHAIN-BRIDGE.—The dotted 
lines show the radiating or diagonal chains of 
the first structure. 


Fig. 2.—A section of UNtion CHAIN-BRIDGE. 
3.—The approach to UNION CHAIN-BRIDGE. 
4,—The approach to DRYBURGH CHAIN-BRIDGE 





TO THE EDITOR. 





$1r,—The following account of Chain Bridges 
has been drawn up from a paper by Robert Steven- 
son, Esq. in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
No. 10, for October, 1821. I request you to insert 
it in the Kaleidoscope, to make known more exten- 
sively what has already been accomplished in this 
description of bridges. 

The invention of the CATENARIAN BRIDGE will 
form a new era in the history of architecture. Im- 
provement in the art is rapidly advancing: and, I 
am of opinion, that those advanced in age amongst 
us may yet live to see a structure raised, that will 
be the wonder and admiration of the world. 

I. N. S. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 
IRON SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 


THAT HAVE BEEN ERECTED IN THIS COUNTRY 
uP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


—__ 


1741. Wincu Cuain Brinee. This is 


believed to have been the first chain bridge 
erected in this country. 


It crosses the 








Tees, uniting the counties of Durham and 
York. It is 70 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
is stretched over a chasm 60 feet deep. 
This bridge is noticed, and an elevation of 
it given, in the 3d vol. of Hutchinson’s 
Antiquities of Durham, printed at Carlisle, 
1794. 

1816. GALAsHIEL’s W1RE BR1DGE over 
the Tweed, erected by Mr. Richard Lees, 
to connect together two parts of his woollen 
cloth manufactory. This is a foot bridge 
of iron wire, 111 feet span, and cost only 
£40. Though of a very temporary, and 
even imperfect, construction, yet it is de- 
serving of notice, on account of its being 
the first Wire Bridge erected in Great 
Britain. 

1817. Kine’s Meapow Wire Bripce. 
This bridge crosses the Tweed a little be- 
low Peebles: it is 110 feet long, 4 feet wide, 





and cost €160. 


1817. TuirRtstaAne Wire Brings; a 
foot-bridge of 125 feet span, erected over 
the Ettrick, at Thirlstane Castle, by the 
Honourable Captain Napier. A bridge of 
rope-work had originally been thrown across 
here. 

1817. Drysurcn CHain BrincGe over 
the Tweed, for foot passengers and led 
horses. The breadth of the roadway is 4 
feet, the span of the bridge 260 feet. 

The original of this bridge was erected 
upon the diagonal plan, similar to the three 
foregoing wire bridges, the suspending rods 
which support the roadway being made to 
radiate from their points of suspension on 
either side, towards the centre of the road- 
way (see the dotted lines in the accompa- 
nying sketch.) The most material defect 
in its construction, was, the loose state of 
the radiating or diagonal suspending chains, 
which, in proportion to their length, formed 
segments of Catenarian curves of different 
radii: The vibrating motion of these chains 
was found subject to acceleration to such a 
degree, that, at one time, three or four per- 
sons who were amusing themselves by try- 
ing the extent of this motion produced such 
an agitation in all its parts, that one of the 
longest of the radiating chains broke near 
the point of suspension. But on the 15th 
of January, 1818, a most violent gale of 
wind arose, when the vibrating motion of 
the bridge was so great, that the longest 
radiating chains were again broken, the 
platform blown down, and the bridge com- 
pletely destroyed. It is related, that the 
motion was such as would have thrown a 
person walking along it, into the river. 

This occurrence was considered of so 
much importance in the erection of chain 
bridges, that several patriotic gentlemen of 





Liverpool, interested in the proposed bridge 
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over the Mersey at Runcorn, made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, expressly to inquire into 
the cause of the misfortune. 

Another bridge was erected the same 
year, upon the Catenartan princip!e, and 
the total cost of both did not exceed £720. 

1819. Union Cuain Bripce. This 
bridge is thrown across the Tweed at Nor- 
ham Ford, five miles from Berwick. It is 
constructed upon the Catenarian principle, 
$61 feet in length, and the roadway 15 feet 
wide. It was begun in August, 1819, and 
opened to the public on the 26th of July, 
1820, being erected within the short period 
of twelve months, and for the sum of £5000 ; 
while a bridge of stone would have required 
at least three years, and probably have cost 
$20,000. 

The main suspenders of this bridge are 
twelve Catenarian chains, which are hung 
from tall pillars of masonry, or either side of 
the river. They are not formed of links, like 
ordinary chains, but consist of a number of 
rods or bars of iron, two inches in diame- 
ter, and fifteen feet long, connected toge- 
ther by bolts and shackles. The chains 
are coupled together in pairs; three pair 
are placed over each edge of the roadway, 
and present an appearance on both sides 
of the bridge of three distinct curves or 

inverted arches, one above another. (See 
the sketch of a section of this bridge.) The 


coupling is made at every joint by a strong}: 


cap of cast iron, which is firmly fixed to 
both chains; and to this cap are fastened 
the perpendicular rods which bear up the 
beams of the roadway. 

The roadway is upon a framework of 
timber, which is suspended at its proper 
level by iron rods, of one inch diameter, 
of different lengths, answering to the curve 
of the Catenary. These rods hang alter- 
nately from the three arches, the joints of 
which are so arranged as to cause the rods 
to occur at equal distances of five feet. 
By this ingenious contrivance, the separate 
divisions of the Catenarian chains are kept 
free from distortion when loaded with the 
full weight of the road, and each pair of 
chains is made to bear its due proportion 
of the burden. The spaces between the 
rods are filled up with meshes, to a mode- 
rate height, which answers the purpose of 
a parapet wall. The twelve main chains 
weigh about five tons each, and the whole 
weight of the bridge is estimated at 100 


tons. 


This work was designed and executed by 
Captain Brown, R. N. who has so success- 
fully introduced the use of the chain cable 
into our marine, The general effect of it 
is interesting and curious; and such is its 
extent, and light and elegant appearance, 
that it has not inaptly been compared to an 
inverted rainbow. Although the fastidious, 
upon examining the work, may perhaps find 
some parts of sthe genera! design capable 
of improvement, yet, as a whole, it dees the 
highest credit to Captain Brown; and the 
Trustees have, with a proper liberality, pre- 





sented him with 1000 guineas, since the 
completion of the work, over and above his 
stipulated price. 

Besides the above, two other Catenarian 
bridges, of much greater extent, have been 
projected: Bancor Bripae, of 560 feet 
span, and Runcorn Baiper, of the enor- 
mous span of 1000 feet. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards the erection 
of the former, and the works are now going 
on with rapidity; but the proceedings for 
the erection of the latter, which have been 
retarded, ever since the commencement, by 
numerous untoward circumstances, are now 
entirely suspended. in order that the indi- 
viduals engaged in the undertaking may 
reap all the advantage they can from the 
experiment which is making, on so magni- 
ficent a scale, at Bangor Ferry. 


eee 
STUPENDOUS CAVERN. 


—-_—— . 

The following interesting account of a most extraor- 
dinary and stupendous cavern, recently discovered in 
Jefferson county, New York, is copied from the Water 
town Republican of the 14th of May, received by the 
Meteor on Monday. 

*‘ There was discovered, about three weeks since, on 
the north bank of the Black river, upon the land of 
James Le Ray, Esq. opposite to the village of Water- 
town, an extraordinary cavern or grotto; the mouth of 
which is about ten rods from the river, north of the falls 
and of Cowan’s island. 

** The great extent of the cavern, and the great num- 
ber of spacious rooms, halls and chambers, into which 
it is divided, and the immense quantitics of calcareous 
concretions which it contains, and different states of 
those concretions, from the consistence of lime mortar, 
to that of the most beautiful stalactites as hard as mar- 
ble, render it difficult, if not impossible, to describe it, 
and I shall only attempt to give a faint description of 
three or four rooms. 

*¢The mouth of the cavern is in a small hollow, 
about five feet below the surrounding surface cf the 
earth; you then descend sixteen and a half feet into a 
room about sixteen by twenty feet and eight feet high ; 
and behold in front of you a large flat or table rock, 
twelve or fourteen feet square, two feet thick, and 
elevated about four feet from the bottom of the cavern ; 





the roof over head covered with stalactites, some of 





which reach tu the table rock. On your left hand is an 
arched way of 150 feet; and on your right hand is 
ancther arched way, six feet broad at the bottom and 
six feet high, which leads into a large room. Passing 
by this arch about twenty feet, you arrive at another, 
which leads into a hall ten fegt wide and one hundred 
feetlong, from five to eight fect high, supported with 
pillars and arches, and the sides bordered with curtains 
pleated in variegated forms as white as snow. Near the 
middle of diis hall is an arched way, through which you 
pass into a large room, which, like the hall, is bordered 
with curtains, and hung over with stalactites ; returning 
into the hall, you pass through another arch into a 
number of reoms oa the left hand, curtained, and with 
You then descend 
about ten feet, into a chamber about twenty feet square 
and ten feet high, curtained in like manner, and hung 
Tn one corner of this chamber, a 
small mound is formed about twelve feet in diameter, 
rising three feet from the floor; the top of which is hol- 
low and full of water from the drippings of stalactites 
above; some of which reach near to the basin. 

‘* Descending from this chamber, and passing through 
another arch into a hall by the side of which you see 





stalactites hanging from the roof. 






over with stalacti 






another basin of water, rising about four inches from 
the floor; formed in the same way, but in the shape, 
size, and thickness of a large tea-tray, full of the most 
pure and transparent water. 

‘* The number and spaciousness of the rooms, cur- 

tained and pleated with large pleats, extending along 
the walis from two to three feet from the roof, of the 
most perfect whiteness, resembling the most beautiful 
tapestry, with which the rooms are embroidered; and 
the large drops of water, which are constantly suspended 
on the points of innumerable stalactites, which hang 
from the roofs ahove, and the columns of spar resting 
on pedestals, which, in some places, appears to be 
formed to support the arches above; the refection of 
the lights, and the great extent and varicty of the 
scenery of this amazing cavern, form altogether one of 
most pleasing and interesting scenes that was ever be~ 
held by the eye of mortal man. 
** It may be proper to mention here, that the cavern 
has been but partially explored, and that no one who 
has been into it, although some suppose they have 
travelled more than one hundred rods, pretend to have 
found the extent of it, or to know the number of rooms, 
halls, and chambers which it contains.” 














AMPHIBIOUS MONSTER. 
** A non-descript has been exhibited here during the 
week. It was taken within afew miles of Scarborough. 
Previously it was for some days seen along the coast, ei- 
ther floating on the water, or basking in the sun on the 
rocks, to the great terror of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages on the seashore. This surprising animal is nine 
feet in length, and weighs upwards of thirty stone. It 
was taken by men armed with muskets, and on_ being 
attacked, exhibited great ferocity, raising itself more 
than five feet above the water, striking with its paws, 
and making a most hideous noise. It is of aform that 
baffies description, and such as the oldest mariners have 
never before beheld, having large paws like the seal, 
with one of which it struck the boat with such force as 
nearly to upset it,: after a struggle of nearly two hours, 
and receiving several shots on the neck and shoulders, it 
was secured, and carried about for the inspection of the 
curious. It has something of thecharacter of the scal. 
We have recommended the captors to preserve beth the 
skin and skeleton. The tail and the hind feet have the 
singular property of acting by the extension of fexers 
and webs, afterthe manner of tins. When on shore, 
by contraction, the feet and tail assume the capacities 
proper for a land animal; when in the water, by ex~ 
pansion, they resume the nature of fins, and enable the 
creature to tread water or to swim. Conjecture takes a 
| great range on the subject. Our opinion is, that the 
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creature belongs to a high northern latitude, and that 
some accidental circumstance drove him out to sea and 
finally cast him upon our co: In the event of his 
anatomization presenting any thing worthy the attention 
of the scientific world, it shall be our care to give it pub- 
309 % arn ., Yaught 

licity.” Yorkshire Gazetie. 
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THUNDER STORM, &c 
Paris was visited, on Saturday se’nnig! 
thunder storm. } 









y a violent 
? 


antly from 





The thunder rolled ine 
eleven o’clock till half-past twelve, and the fell in 
torrents. Exactly at twelve a tremendous clap burst 
over the Halle-aux-biés (the corn warehouse and mar- 
ket) which was struck by the lightning. The magneti 
needle which surmounts that edifice, however, | 
attracted the electric fluid, it followed the conduct 
and sunk into the well without doing any 
Thunderbolts also fell the same night in oth 
the capital. At a quarter past twel ¢ 
houses in the Coq-iieron and Tussienne-streets were 
struck. Soon after, a thunderbolt threw down two 
chimneys of a hat manufactory in another street 
and damaged the roof, and broke the windows of the 
houses opposite. Another bolt fell in the Rue St. 
Denys, on the place were the Electoral Assembly m 
last year ; and in the Commune des Vertus, the lis 
ning set fire to three houses which were entirely 
destroyed. The most afflicting account, however, is the 
following, extracted from the Journal de Jivoucn:—** A 
thunderbolt fell, in the evening of the 11th instant, at 
Hautot, Department of the Lower Seine; it struck a 
respectable individual, father of a numerous family, at 
the moment when he had returned with his son from 
the labours of the field, and was entering his cottage. 
He was surrounded by the electrical flame, and fell 
dead in presence of his family, composed of ten children, 
whose cries and tears were mingled with the peals of the 
thunder and the dash of torrents of rain.”—London 
paper, June 19. 

On the 14th May, between six and seven in the even- 
ing, during a thunder shower, there fell at Leipzic 
prodigious multitudes of insects, that they covered whole 
streets. ‘The wind was very strong from the east, from 
which quarter rms of insects were seen to approach, 
which fell wi nine less heaps. ‘They are 
dragon-flies, and it is inexplicable whence they can 
have come in such swarms, as there are no marshes near 
Leipzic on the east side. 
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Sir,—In ¢ 
I forward an acc 
eases of the herpes 
adoption of the { 
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eury (ci - 
washed clean 
the day, let ai 
lotion, be constar 
mixing toget 
(white vitriol) anc 
of lead (sugar of lead) with six 
this is the lotion which I ba 
thoagh [ have sometimes found ‘sary to use dou- 
blethe quantity of lead and zinc. ‘The lotion should 
always be shaken up before using it.—In inveterate 
eases I have prescribed, v tent advantage, from 
one to three drachms of Ep Its, to betaken every 
morning; th: 


go 























internal ies are seldom ne- 
eessary in this n. In some cases the disorder 
has been removed in a few days; in others, it has re- 
quired several wecks’ perseverance in these remedies. 

ARTIFICIAL Sears being an ornament which have 
jJately sparkled with great lustre on chimney pieces, 
and their preparation being unknown to many who 
are desirous to ornament their rooms with them, I 
will thank you to insert this also in an early number. 
—Procure a number of the vitrifactions which come 
out of the furnaces of factories, which are usually deno- 
minated elinkers; wash them clean, dry them, and 
and pick out the cinders; then boil a quantity of alum 
in water, pour the hot liquor upon the clinkers in a 


















jturbed for twelve or fourteen hours, then decant off 
| the liquor, and allow the chrystals to dry in a sha 
| place, by placing them upon bibulous paper. When 
iry, the appearance is very beautiful, and is an exact 
ition of real spar. A blue spar may be obtained 
1g the sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) in place 
alum. ‘The clinkers ought to be entirely covered 
with the hot liquor. 

P.S. S. 
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CRICKETS AND COCKROACHES. 


ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rR,—My kitchen having been much infested with 
these vermin, I tried the experiment of poisoned wafers, 
bread, paste, &c. as recommended in your paper, which 
destroyed some, but did not materially diminish the 
number, and those that died created an unpleasant smell 
from the places they retired to, which deterred me from 
using it again. I tried various other methods, with gun- 
powder, brimstone, &e., without much success: at last 
I one night took an earthenware mug, like a turtle mug, 
ht inches deep, and placed it in the ash-hole 
under the kitchen grate, filling the ashes round it so that 
the upper edge, and surrounding surface, were level with 
the floor; at the bottom of the mug I put a small piece 
of red herring, and in the morning I ow the pleasure 
to find as many crickets, cockroaches, and beetles as 
would have filled half-a pint at least. This I continued 
every night with nearly equal, and sometimes greater 
success, killing the captives each morning with boiling 

vater, until the numbers were satisfactorily reduced, 
the quantity I collectively caught surprised those 
who saw it, DOMESTICUS. 
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“© Tam buta galherer and disposer of other men’s 
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HAL! DON-HILI 
EY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
a 
7 rlot, u vl t! uthor bas founded his 
atic sketch, may be found in Pinkerton’s EHis- 


tory of Scotland ; from which’ we make the feliow 


t for the emusement of our readers: 
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his Own power wpe: xpedition into 

nd The Governor co H dy aud dé spate hed 
isiderabt ce und is eldest son; 

irls of A oray & ned Douglas, 

who entered Evgland with an army of ten thousand 
men, Carrying terror and devastation to the walls of 
Neweastle. Henry IV. was no engaged in the 
Welsh war against Owen Glendours; but the Earl 
of Northumber , and his son, the Hotspur Percy, 


with the Ear! of March, collected a numerous array, 
and awaited the retarn of the Scots, impeded with 
spoils, near Milfield, in the northern part of Nor 

Douglas had reached Wooler in his 
perceiving the enemy, seized a strong 
the twe armies, called Homildon-biil. 
in this method he rivalled his predecessor at the 
battle of Otterburs, but not with like success. The 
Evglish advanced to the assault, and Heary Pere 
was about to Jead them up the bill, when March 
caught his bridle, and advised him to advance no 
farther, but to pour the dreadful shower of English 
arrows into the enemy. This advice was fullowed 
with the usual fortune; for in all ages the bow was 
the English instrument of victory; and though the 
Scots, and perhaps the French, were superior in 
the use of the spear, yet this weapon was useless after 
the distant bow had decided the combat. Robert the 
Great, sensible of this, at the battle of Banockburn or- 
dered a prepared detachment of cavalry to rush among 
the English archers, at the commencement, totally to 








disk, pat itin a cool place, allow it to remain undis- 


disperse them, and stop the deadly effusion. But 


Douglas now used so such precaution; and the con- 
sequence was, that his people, drawn up on the face 
of a hill, presented one general mark to the enemy, 
none of whose arrows descended in vain, ‘The Scots 
fell without fight, and unrevenged, till a spirited 
Knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, “O my brave 
countrymen! what fascination has seized you to- 
day, that you stand like deer to be shot, instead 
of indulging your ancient courage, and meeting 
your enemies hand to hand? Let those who will, 
descend with me, that we may gain victory, cr life, 
or fall like men.” This being heard by Adam Gor- 
don, between whom and Swinton there existed an 
ancient and deadly feud, attended with the mutual 
slaughter of many followers, he instantly fell en 
his knees before Swinton, begged his pardon, and 
desired to be dubbed a knight by bim whom he must 
now regard as one of the wisest, and boldest of that 
order in Britain, Theceremony performed, Swinton 
and Gordon descended the hili, accompanied only by 
one hundred men; and a desperate valour led the 
whole bedy to death, Had a similar spirit been 
shown by the Scottish army, it is probable that the 
event of the day would have been different. Doug- 
las, who was certainly deficient in the most impor- 
tant qualities of a general, seeing Lis army begin to 
disperse, at length attempied to descend the hill; 
but the English archers, retiring a little, sent a flight 
of arrows so sharp and strong that no armour could 
withstand; and the Scottish leader himself, whose 
panoply was of remarkable temple, fell under five 
wounds, though not mortal. The English men of 
arms, knights or squires, did not strike one blow, 
but remained spectators of the rout, which was now 
complete. Great numbers of the Scots were slain, 
and near five hundred were drowned in the river 
Tweed upoa their flight. Among the illustrious 
captives were Douglas, whose chief wound deprived 
him of an eye; Murdac, son of Albany; the Earls 
of Moray and Angus; and about twenty-four gen- 
themen of eminent ravk and power. The chief slain 
ordon, Livingston of Calendar, Ram- 
ice, Walter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, 
h was the issue of 








were Swinton, 
say of Datho 
Walier Scott, and othe 
| the unfortunate bat 

“fo respect to the hervic enemies made friends, 


| Gordon fell first, and Swinton was slain while stand. 











ing over and defending the body of his former foe.” 








AVARICE OUTWITTED. 


The case of John Eyre, Esq. who, though worth up- 
wards of £30,000, was convicted at the Old Bailey, and 
sentenced to transportation, for stealing eleven quires of 
common writing-paper, was rendered more memorable 
by the opportunity which it gave Junius to impeach the 
integrity of Lord Mansfield, who was supposed to have 
erred in admitting him to bail. An aneahece is related 
of Mr. Eyre, which shows, in a striking manner, the 
natural depravity of the human heart, and may help to 
account for the meanness of the crime of which he stood 
convicted, An uncle of his, a gentleman of consider- 
able property, made his will in favour of a clergyman 
who was his intimate friend, and committed it un. 
known to the rest of the family, to the custody of the 
divine. However, not long before his death, having 
altered his mind with regard to the disposal of his 
wealth, he made another will, in which he left the 
clergyman only £500, leaving the bulk of his large pro- 
perty to go to his nephew and heir-at-law, Mr. Eyre 
Soon after the old gentleman’s death, Mr. Eyre, rum- 
maging over his drawers, found this last will, and, per. 
ceiving the legacy of £500 in it for the clergyman, with- 
out any hesitation or scruple of conscience, put it in the 
fire, and took possession of the whole effects, in conse. 
quence of his uncle’s being supposed to have died in. 
estatee The clergyman coming to town soon after 
and inquiring into the circumstances of his old friend’, 
death, asked if he had made a will before he died ? On 
being answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, the 
clergyman very coolly put his hand in his pocket, and 
pulled out the former will, which had been committed 
to his care, in which Mr. Eyre had bequeathed him the 
whole of his fortune, amounting to several thousand 





pounds, excepting a legacy of £500 to his nephew. 
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Poetry. 





TO MUSIC. 


ie 


“love musie—I must love it for ever—it is the language 
reeollection.” Maturin. 


—<—-~_ 

Music! transcendant boon of Heav’n, 
To sorrowing man in pity giv’n ; 
Tis thine to still the bosom’s sigh, 
And wipe the tear from Misery’s eye ; 
*Tis thine to wake the soul to love, 
And thrill with joy of saints above! 
Oh! it is thine to fire the eye, 
And lead to deeds of emprise high ; 
And thine alike the smile and tear, 
And thine the strains to memory dear. 


Yes, Music! heaven-born Music !—thine 
To pour a radiance half divine ; 
And ah! with magic all thine own, 
Recal the shades of pleasures flown ; 
Restore the days of former times, 
And waft to happier, gentler climes ! 


Yes, Music !. when a thoughtless child, 
As ever strayed o’er flow’ry wild ; 
Thy seraph voice I loved to hear, 
And often shed the votive tear ; 
As *Mary’s tender plaint of woe, 
Bade soft the sorrowing numbers flow ; 
Or Jenny, while “ her heart at sea,” 
Yet strove ‘‘a gude wife” kind to be; 
Oh! often has that mournful tale, 
Like murmur of the sighing gale, 
Its witching influence o’er me shed, 
And wreathed with gloom my aching head-t 
Oft bade the tear of pity flow, 
And filled my breast with real woe. 
Yet mirth I loved ; and blithesome tone, 
Could touch a chord, light as its own ; 
And dance, or song, or merry glee, 
Had charms resistless, then, for me. 
Yet, light of heart, still far maore dear, 
The strain that call’d forth pity’s tear; 
The lay that spoke disast’rous love, 
A thousand ills condemn’d to prove; 
Of lover to the war-plain gone, 
Of hopes and joys forever flown ; 
Ob! these the strains I loved to hear, 
And these the strains to memory dear? 


Yea, Music! powerful language thine, 
As ever swelled poetic line :— 
Not Byron's wild, impassion’d lay, 
Holds o’er the heart more potent sway ; 
Not Melrose Abbey seen aright, 
Reflecting soft the pale moon-light ; 
Not Hohenlinden’s deathless song, 
Flashing the beacon fires among ; 
Nor Brin’s witching lay of love, 
By meeting streams or flow’ry grove; 
Not these breathe language more divine, 
Than music, heavenly music! thine. 


Come, friend of man, delightful art, 


Apd twine thy spell around my heart, 





Queen Masy’s lamentations, 


Till, ‘‘ wrapt, inspired,” o’er human woes, 

Her mantle blest Oblivion throws. 

Come, and thy sweetest daughter bring, 

And waft to Heaven on angel wing: 

Bid Stephens own the plaintive lay, 

And gently bear the soul away ; 

Till grief’s forgot, in vision blest, 

Again she charms the heart to rest ; 

And, echoing back her matchless song, 

Fond dreams the syren strain prolong : 

Confest no language so divine, 

No spell, dear Music, strong as thine! 
Liverpool. G. 


+++ 


TO A YOUNG LADY, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
—<=_. 
Light hearts, of life’s best joys possest, 
May wish this day such joys to thee; 
For Lucy well deserves the best— 
But, oh! accept this wish from me: 


When Time’s effacing fingers sear 
The beauty of the blooming how, 
May thy past years, review’d, appear 
As blest as those that leave thee now. 
Liverpool. Cc. S. 
—_—- <> 


There is a bower—in secret drest— 
For all who fly to peace from pain; 

Where grief its weary head may rest— 
Nor wake to wither’d hopes again. 


There is a blessed bed of peace, 
Where every secret pang is o’er; 
Where tears for man’s oppression cease, 
And woman’s smiles betray no more. 
Liverpool. Cc. S$. 


— >> ~-<~o 


There is not, dear Ellen, beneath the bright sun, 
A girl I could value like you ; 


And that one were—I need not say who. 


But who, if the heartless and vulgar may sip, 
For the nectar-crown’d goblet would sigh ? 
Be it mine then to dash the bright bowl from my lip, 
And to leave thee—I need not say why. 
Liverpool. C. S. 


—>>><e— 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
— 

We extract from the North American Review, the fol- 
lowing airy and graceful lines, written by Mr. Percival. 
Softly the moonlight, 

Is shed on the lake, 
Cool is the summer night 

Wake! O, awake ! 
Faintly the curfew 

Is heard from afar ; 
List, ye! O, list! 

To the lively guitar. 


Trees cast a mellow shade 
Over the vale, 
Sweetly the serenade 
Breathes in the gale, 
Softly and tenderly 
Over the lake, 
Gaily and cheerily ; 
ake! O, awake! 


See the light pmnace 
Draws nigh to the shore, 
gry | it glides 
At the heave of the oar; 
Cheerily plays 
On its buoyant car, 


If those love-laughing smiles were but lavished on a 





Nearer and nearer 





The lively guitar. 


Now the wind rises 

And ruffles the pine, 
—— foam-crested 

zike diamonds shine 3 

They flash where the waters 

The white pebbles lave, 
In the wake of the moon 

As it crosses the wave. 


Bounding from billow 
To billow, the boat 
Like a wild swan is seen 

On the waters to float ; 
And the light mre oars 

Bear it smoothly siong. 
In time, to the air 

Of the gondolier’s song. 


And high on the stem 
Stands the young and the brave, 
As love-led he crosses 
The star-spangled wave, 
And blends with the murmur 
Of water and grove 
The tones of the night 
That are sacred to love. 


His gold-hilted sword 
At his bright belt is hung, 
His mantle of silk 
On his shoulder is flung ; 
And high waves the feather 
That dances and plays 
On his cap where the buckle 
And rosary blaze. 


The maid from her lattice 
Looks down on the lake, 
To see the foam sparkle, 
The bright billow break ; 
And to hear in his boat, 
Where he shines like a star, 
Her lover so tenderly 
Touch his guitar. 
She opens her lattice 
And sits in the glow 
Of the moonlight and starlight 
A statue of snow; 
And she sings in a voice 
That is broken with sighs, 
And she darts on her Jover 
The light of her eyes. 
His love-speaking pantomime 
Tells hinr Wile ak 3 
How wild in the sunny cline 
Hearts and eyes roll. 
She waves with her white hand 
Her white fazzolet, 
And her burning thoughts flash 
From her eyes’ living jet. 
The moonlight is hid 
In a vapour of snow! 
Her voice and his rebeck 
Alternately flow ; 
Re-echoed they swell 
From the rock on the hill, 
They sing their farewell, 
And the music is still. 


—_ ioe 


EPIGRAMMA ANSONRA, 
Qui te vidit beatus est, 
Beatior qui te audit, 

Qui basiat demi-deus est, 
Qui te potitur est deus. 


PARAPHRASE. 
Happy when I see thine eyes, 
Where love in beauteous softness lies ; 
Happier when thy voice I hear, 
Breathing music in mine ear ; 
A demi-god when from thy lip 
Love’s ambrosial sweets I sip : 
When on thy snowy breast I lie, 


_ *Tis then I’m all a deity ! 
FER VIO. 
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The Philanthropist. 


[See a note to Correspondents.} 


—_ 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
se 
TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—A most barbarous and cruel act was, on Sun- 
day se’nnight, committed on a poor she-goat, very 
large with young, which chanced to be passing over 
one of the cana! bridges, when the son of a respect- 
able farmer in that neighbourhood, happened to be 
passing, having with him a large bull-dog, ina fit 
of wanton cruelty, encouraged it to attack the poor 
goat: accordingly the dog immediately seized her 
by the throat, and threw her down; and after a 
severe struggle on the part of the goat, the blood was 
seen to flow from the animal copiously. Some hu- 
mane persons being present, and seeing the agonizing 
state of the poor animal, with great difficulty extricated 
her from the dog. They raised her up, washed her 
neck, and put grass into the holes which the dog had 
torn, in hopes to stop the blood—all this availed little : 
afterwards she stood for about five minutes, then all 
of asudden ran through the hedge into the field be- 
longing to the young man’s father. The young man 
was, a second time, proceeding to set his dog on the 
poor animal, when the persons before mentioned com- 
passionately got her out of the field into the lane. 
Driven to desperation by her cruel sufferings, she again 
ran through the hedge, and fell threugh weakness and 
loss of blood; but hearing the dog coming, and as 
though death would be welcome to her, she rose and 
made an effort to go towards him, but had scarcely 
moved, when nature being quite exhausted, she stag- 
gered, fell, and immediately died. 

COMPASSIONATUS. 


HMetaphysics. 


EQUALITY OF STATION, DISCONTINUED. 
——. 
NO. IV. 
(Original Translation from Schitlen.} 
—>— 

Some words in primitive documents lead us to con- 
elude, that polygamy in early times was rather rare, 
and that, even in those days, it was customary to con- 
fine themselves by marriage, and to be content with 
one wife. Regulated marriages, however, appear to 
indicate a certain morality and refinement which could 
searcely be expected at that early period. Men for 
the most part attain to the introduction of order, 
through the consequences of disorder, and lawlessness 
eommonly conducts first to laws. ‘This introduction 
of regulated marriages does not seem to have been 
founded as much on laws as on custom. Man could 
not live otherwise than in marriage, and the example 
of the first man possessed already some lawful force 
with the second. With a single pair the race of man had 
begun. Nature had made known her will by this ex- 
ample. If we admit, that in the very earliest period, 
the proportion in number between both sexes was 
equal, Nature already ordered, that which man had 
not. Each took one wife, because only one remained 
for him. If, after sometime, the proportion of both 
sexes showed a remarkable inequality, and a choice 
was instituted, the primitive order was rendered firm 
by observance, and people thus dared easily to violate 
the ways of their ancestors by means of innovation. In 








— 
ee ae 





did a certain natural rule of conduct constitute itself, 
throughout society. Nature had founded considera- 
tion for the father, because she made the helpless 
child dependent on the father, and accustomed it, from 
its early age upwards, toreverence his will. ‘This feel- 
ing the son must retain during the whole of his life. 
If he himself became a father, his son could not regard 
without reverence, him whom he saw so reverenced 
by his father, and he must tacitly acknowledge in the 
father of his father, a higher consequence. ‘This 
consequence of the stem-father must exalt itself 
in an equal degree, with each augmentation of his 
family, and with each higher step towards age; and 
greater experience, the fruit of so long a life, must give 
him a great superiority over every one who was younger. 
In each contested matter then, tothe stem-father 
was the last appeal; and through the long observance 
of this use, was grounded a natural, easy, supreme 
power, the government of the patriarchs, which the 
common equality did not discontiiue, but rather ren- 
dered more firm. But this equality could not always 
exist. Some were less indystrious, some less favoured 
by fortune, and their soil, some were borne more 
weakly than others; there were strong and weak, 
heartless and discouraged, richand poor. The weakly 
and poor must entreat, the rich could give and deny. 
‘The dependancy of man on man began. 

The nature of things which freed great age from 
work, must have introduced this, and caused the 
young map to undertake the affairs of the old man for 
him, and also the son to undertake those of his grey- 
headed father. Soon was this duty of nature imitated 
by art. The wish must occur to many of coupling the 
easy tranquillity of the old man, with the enjoyments 
of a youth, and of procuring in future, him who might 
undertake for him the services of ason. His eye fell 
upon the poor or the weaker, who demanded his pro- 
tection, or who laid claim to whatever superfluity he 
might possess. ‘The poor man and the weak had need of 
his support; he, on the other hand, wanted the in- 
dustry of the poor man: the one thing, therefore, be- 
came the condition on which the otber was given. The 
poor and weak served, and received; the strong 
and the rich gave, and went idle,—the first difference 
in conditions. The rich man became richer through 
the industry of the poor man ; in order to augment his 
riches, he augmented also the number of his servants. 
Many he saw around him who were less fortunate 
than he; many also depended on him. 

The rich felt his own consequence and became 
proud. He began to change the instruments of his 
happiness, for instruments of his will. ‘The labour of 
many became the profit of him, an individual; he 
therefore concluded, that these many must be intended 
for the use of this individual. He had now only a 
little step to reach the state of a despot. ‘Ihe sop of 
the rich began to consider himself better than the sons 
of his father’s servants. Heaven had favoured him 
beyond these, he must therefore be more acceptable 
to heaven. He named himself son of heaven, in the 
same manner as we name the favourites of fortune, 
sons of fortune. In comparison with him, the son of 
heaven, the servant was only a son of man. There- 
fore, in Genesis, the difference between the children of 
Eloim, and the children of men.—Fortune conducted 
the rich man towards indolence; indolence led him to 
cupidity, and atlength to vice. In order to fill out his 
life he must augment the number of his enjoyments ; 
the usual measure of nature no longer sufficed for the 
satisfaction of this debauché, who, in his inactive re- 
pose, was inventing recreation. He must have every 





vant. The servant was content with one wife: he 
allowed himself several women.—But continual en- 
joyment blunts and wearies. He then had to thirk of 
heightening enjoyment by attractions of art—a newer 
step. Henow no longer delighted in that which satis- 
fied only his sensual stimulus, he wished to have more 
and finer pleasure attached to enjoyment. Permitted 
pleasures satisfied him no longer; his appetite now 
had recourse to private pleasures. He already desired 
that she should be beautiful. Among the daughters of 
his servants he discovered beautiful women. His good 
fortune madehim proud. Pride and security rendered 
him arrogant. He easily persuaded himself that every 
thing was his, which belonged to his servants ; because 
every thing tended towards him, therefore allowed he 
himself every thing. The daughter of his servant was 
too low for a wife, but she might be made use of in 
satisfying his lusts. A new important step of refine- 
ment in growing worse. As soon, however, as the 
example was once given, depravity of morals must 
soon become general. The less numerous the laws of 
force which presented themselves hindering this de- 
pravity of morals; the nearer the society, in which 
this immorality first appeared, approached to a state of 
innocence, by so much the more destructively must it 
extend itself. The right of the stronger was intro- 
duced. Power warranted oppression ; and for the first 
time do tyrants show themselves. The primitive do- 
cuments represent them as the sons of joy, as the spu- 
rious children, begotten in illegal connection. If this 
be reckoned true, according to the letter, there is great 
finesse in this trait, which, as far as any knowledge ex- 
tends, has not been cleared up. These bastard sons 
inherited the pride of the father, but not his estates. 
Perhaps the father loved them, and brought them for- 
ward during his life-time, but they were excluded and 
driven away by the right heirs, as soon as the father 
was dead. Spurned from a family, on which they were 
forced in an indirect way, they saw themselves aban- 
doned and solitary in the wide world, they belonged 
to nobody, and nothing belonged to them; but at that 
time there was no other mode of life in the world, 
than that of master,or master’s servant. Without be- 
ing the first, they thought themselves too proud for the 
latter; they were also too commodiously educated, to 
learn toserve. Whatthen werethey todo? The ob- 
scurity concerning their birth, and able limbs, were all 
that remained to them; the mere remembrance of 
their former prosperity, anda heart which was em- 
bittered against society, accompanied them in their 
misery. Hunger made them robbers, and the good 
fortune of robbers—adventurers, and at length ever 
heroes. They soon became dreadful to the peace- 
able agriculturist, and extorted from him whatever 
they desired. Their good fortune and victorious deeds 
spread abroad their fame ; and the easy superfluity of 
this manner of life, no doubt influenced many to join 
their band. Thus they became, as the scripture says, 
powerful and renowned. ‘This increasing disorder in 
the first society would probably have ended in order, 
and the once discontinued equality amongst men, 

would, from the patriarchal government, have led to 

monarchy. One of these adventurers, more powerful, 

and keener than the others, wauld have raised himself 

to be their master, would have built a fortified town, 

and would have founded the first state; but this phe- 

nomenon, happened too early for that Being who 

govertis the fate of the world, and a dreadful occur. 

rence in nature stopped suddenly every step, which 

the human race was about to make towards its refines 


ment. AMICUS STUDLA, 








the same manner as the order of war wages, 60 also 


thing better and in greater abundance than the ser- 


12th June, 1822, 
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MARRIAGE. 
— 
@N THE WISE PURPOSES WHICH PROVIDENCE AP- 
PEARS TO HAVE HAD IN VIEW, BY PERMITTING 
ILL-SUITED UNIONS IN THE MATRIMONIAL STATE. 





Extract from “ The Pirate,” vol.1, page 310. 





Had his (Mordaunt’s) knowledge of the world 
been a little more extensive, he might have observed, 
that as unions are often formed Letwixt couples dif- 
ferjng in coraplexion and stature, they take place 
still more frequently betwixt persons totally differ- 
ing in feelings, in taste, in pursuits, aud in under- 
standing; aud it would not be saying, perhaps, too 
much, to aver, that two-thirds of the marriages 
around us have been contracted betwixt persons, 
who, judging d@ priori, we should have thought had 
scarce any charms for each other. 

“A moral and primary cause might be easily as- 
signed for these anomalies, in the wise dispensations 
of Providence, that the general balance of wit, wis- 
dom, and amiable qualities of all kinds, should be 
kept up by society at large; for, what a world were 
it, if the wise were to intermarry only with the wise, 
the learned with the learned, the amiable with the 
amiable; nay, even the handsome with the band- 
some? And is it not evident, that the degraded 
eastes of the foolish, the ignoraut, the brutal, aud 
the deformed (comprehending, by the way, far the 
greater portion of mankind) must, whea condemned 
to exclusive intercourse with each other, become 
gradually as much brutalized in person and disposi- 
tion as so many ouran-outangs? When, therefore, 
we see the ‘gentle joined to the rude,’ we may 
lament the fate of the suffering individual, but we 
must not the less adinire the mysterious disposition 
of that wise Providence which thus balances the 
moral good and evil of life,—which secures for a 
family, unhappy in the dispositions of one parent, a 
chance of better and sweeter blood, transmitted 
from the other; and preserves to the offspring the 
affectionate care and protection of at least one of 
those from whom it is naturally due. Without the 
frequent occurrences of such alliances and unions, 
missorted as they seem at first sight, the world 
could not be that for which Eternal Wisdom has 
designed it, a place of mixed good and evil; a place 
ef trial, at once, and of suffering; where even the 
worst ills are chequered with something that renders 
them tolerable to humble and patient minds, ond 
where the best blessings carry with them a unecessary 
alloy of embittering depreciation. 

“ When, indeed, we took a little closer on the 
causes of those unexpected and ill-snited attach 
ments, we have occasion to acknowledge, that the 
means by which they are produced do not infer 
that complete departure from, or inconsistency with, 
the characters of the parties, which we might expect 
when the result alone is contemplated. The wise 
purposes which Providence appears to have had in 
view, by permitting such intermisture of dispositions, 
tempers, and understandings, in the married state, 
are not accomplished by any mysterious impulse, by 
which, in contradiction tothe ordinary lawsof nature, 
men or women are urged to an union with those 
whom the world see to be uusuitable to them. The 
freedom of will is permiited to us in the occurrences 
of ordinary life, as in our moral conduct; and ia 
the former, as well as in the latier case, is oftcn the 
means of misguiding those who possess it. Thus 
it usually happens, more especially to the ecthu 
siastic and imaginative, that, having formed a pic- 
ture of admiration in their own mind, they too 
efien deceive themselves by some faint resemblance 
im some existing being, whom their faucy, as speedily 
as gratuitously, invests with all the attributes ue- 
eessary to complete the dean ideal of mental per- 
fection. Wo one, perhaps, even in the happiest 
marriage, with an object really beloved, ever found 


too mauy cases, he finds he has practised a much 
higher degree of mental deception, and has erected 
his airy castle of felicity upon some rainbow, which 


the atmosphere. 

“Tt is scare necessary to add, that these observa- 
tions apply exclusively to what are called love- 
matches ; for when either party fix (heir attachment 
upon the substantial comforts of a rental, or a join- 
ture, they cannot be disappointed in the acquisition, 
although they may be cruelly so ia their over- 
estimation of the happiness it was to afford, or in 
having too slightly anticipated the disadvantages 
with which it was to be atiended.” 


ERE Te oereeereermemwe Tere 
MATHEWS NO LONGER * AT HOME,” 





Mr. Mathews, who is about to embark for America, 
closed his labours a few evenings ago with the following 
feeling address. Though his absence will unquestion- 
ably diminish greatly ‘*the harmless stock of public 
amusement” in England, it will not, as was said of 
Garrick’s death, ‘* eclipse the gaiety cf nations,”’ for he 
is going to enliven a powerful country by the exercise of 
his extraordinary talents. That he may return from 
his adventure across the Atlantic with health and wealth, 
must be the wish of many thousands of his admiring 
countrymen, whom he has so often and so highly 
gratified. 


‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—-My task for the even- 
ing being finished, it now only remains for me to bid 
you farewell. This is the last time, for many months 
to come, that I shall have the honour and pleasure of 
appearing before you. I would fain make you merry 
at parting, but I feel it impossible to leave such kind 
friends, even for a time, without a sensation here, that 
prohibits an attempt at a mirthful leave-taking. That 
I may not, therefore, throw the same cloud over you 
which at this moment overshadows me, I will merely 
entreat that you will not forgetme in my absence, and 
believe, that though the Atlantic must part us, it is 
utterly impossible that I can ever forget how deeply I 
am indebted to your flattering and unwearied patronage. 
I trust to be enabled to bring back a new Budget for 
your amusement; and all my powers of observation 
shall be roused to their utmost to collect such materials 
in my travels, as shall prove that I have not absented 
myself from your smiles in vain.” 








AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
—_—<sa> 


The following just notion of the proper character of 
an English gentleman is entertained by the intelligent 
American, the author of * Bracebridge Hall.”” We are 
happy to know that there are many living models from 
which he might have drawn his portrait; and we re- 
commend it to the notice of the youth who are now 
forming their minds and manners at our universities 
and elsewhere. ‘* Many of Lord Chesterfield’s maxims 
would make a young man a mere man of pleasure. But 
an English gentleman should not be a mere man of plea- 
sure. He has no right to such selfish indulgence. His 
ease, his leisure, his opulence, are debts due to his coun- 
try, which he must ever stand ready to discharge. He 
should be a man at all points; simple, frank, cour- 
teous, intelligent, accomplished, and informed ; up- 
right, intrepid, and disinterested ; one that can mingle 
among freemen; that can cope with statesmen; that 
can champion his country and its rights either at home 
or abroad. In a country like England, where there is 
such free and unbounded scope for the exertion of in- 
tellect, and where opinion and example have such 
weight with the people, every gentleman of fortune and 
leisure should feel himself bound to employ himself in 
some way towards promoting the presperity or glory of 
the nation. In a country where intellect and action 
are trammellcd and restrained, men of rank and fortune 
may become idlers and triflers with impunity; but an 








able coxcomb in the worid.” 


all the qualities he expected to possess; but, in far | 


owed its very existence only to the peculiar state of | 


LATE DREADFUL ACCIDENT ON CHESTER 
RACE COURSE. 
—el 

A writer in the Sporting Magazine, under the signa. 
tune of ** Nimrod,” after noticing the late melancholy 
accident on the Chester Course, by which William Dunn 
lost his life, says— : 

‘* A fatality attends Chester Race Course; for scarcely 
a mecting passes but some accident takes place. Your 
readers must remember that Lord Stamford’s rider wag 
killed on the spot only three years ago; and had’ it no: 
been that the poor man who has now lost his life upon 
it, eased his horse, and ‘let him in’ (as they say) Harry 
Arthur would have been dashed to pieces against the 
post at the Castle-turn last year, which I myself wit. 
nessed. As it was, he was so much injured, ‘as not to 
be able to ride for Sir Thomas Mostyn (his first master) 
for the rest of the week. This turn has been eased, but 
is still a bad one; it is to the left hand very near home, 
and just where the strongest running is made. Some 
years ago, I witnessed such an accident at this turn as 
will never be witnessed again, by which a most valua. 
ble colt lost his life, anda Captain of Dragoons had 
such an escape for his, as seldom falls to the lot of any 
man. There is something sympathetic, as well as mar. 
vellous, in the circumstances attending it. A colt called. 
‘ Hair-breadth, by Escape,’ the property of Mr. Lockley, 
was winning his race cleverly; but in coming round 
this Castle-turn, he bolted—jumped over the cords 
and knocked down Captain (now Sir John) Miller, of 
the Cornwall Fencible Cavalry, then quartered at Ches- 
ter, who was riding on the course, in his uniform; and 
strange to say, the peak of his helmet, whilst on his 
head, entered the brain of Hair-breadth, by Escape, and 
killed him on the spot—whilst the only injury the Cap. 
tain received, was a pair of black eyes, and 1 saw him 
at the ball in the evening. Hair-breadih was a very 
promising colt, and the late Duke of Leeds had offered 
Mr. Lockley 400 guineas for him before starting. 

‘© Another most extraordinary circumstance, connected 
with aceidents on a race-course, took place at Knighton 
(in Radnorshire). A gentleman was riding a hard-pull. 
ing horse for the Hunters’ Siakes, when one of his 
brothers went to a particular turn on the course to see 
how he got round it, being apprehensive for his safety. 
Just as the horses were coming up, 4 drunken fellow 
rode against him, and pushed him, horse and all, into 
the course, exactly before his brother, who tumbled 
over him, and all were down together. Another brother 
who was on the course, and witnes the accident, set 
spurs to his horse to get to their assistance, when he ran 
away with him, in the exact direct e his other 
two brothers lay, and tumbled over the ng three 
men and three horses, all down at the same time; and 
the only bad consequences were, a few bruises, and one 
of the horses dislocating h 

**One of the most dis 
nessed on a race-course, Y 



























f dents I ever wit- 
us the year before last, at 
: oned by, apparently, wilful 
slect of one of the course-keepers. As the horses were 
coming in, a mare of Mr. R. Jones’s was lasts; and 
before she had passed the rope, the fellow pulled it up, 
gave her a tremendous fall. The boy who rode 
her pitched on his head, and his lite was despaired of 
for several days, nor will he ever recover it. This is 
one of the many instances of the necessity of employing 
persons, ix all situations about the race-course, who 
know something about racing, as, in that case, they 
would always look out for a horse that was shut out, or 
beaten a long way from home; and there are always 
such persons to be found. Accidents of this nature 
tend materially to damp the pleasure of a meeting; and 
human life should not be put to the risk, when it can be 
avoided. No course that I was ever on is so well kept 
as that of Manchester. I have ridden over it amongst a 
hundred thousand spectators, and nothing can be better 
than the clear way for the race-horses, and the good 
humour of the people. To return, however, to poor 
Dann. 


*¢ Willian Dunn lived with Lord Grosvenor previous 
to his being engaged by Mr. Mytton, in whose service 
he succeeded Maurice Jones, the summer before last, 
as trainer and rider, at a salary of £200 per annum. 
His stables were at Delamere Forest, in Cheshire, and 
his training-ground about as good as that country 
affords. As Mr. Mytton had generally ten or twelve 
horses in his hand, Dunn would, no doubt, have soon 











































English coxcomb is inexcusable; and this, perhaps, is | tained. 
the reason why he is the most offensive and insupport- | 
\ 


been enabled to make a prevision for his family ; and it 
is melancholy to think of the sad loss they have sus- 
In Mr. Mytton, however, they will find a 
good friend and benefactor. 


«* Dunn will bea great loss to his master. He wass 
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good judge of his business, and seemed to have his em- { 
ployer’s interest at heart. t 
—he was not apt to be too fond of his horses. They 
were not all good ones, as some of his profession make 
them appear to be before they meet with better. Dunn 
was a rider of the first class. His nerve was very good | 
in a crowd, and he was particularly clever at a start. 
Although Dunn was a fine horseman, he had a cutious | 
and rather unsightly way of holding his rein, which was 
over-handed. He also sat very back on his horse, and 
had a long pull at his bridle. Nevertheless, he had, 
altogether a jockey-like appearance. His race, however, 
is run, and I have reason to believe that his loss will be 
much felt by his master. Let, then, the death of Wil- 
liam Dunn be borne in mind by all who have the ma- 
nagement of race-courses, and /eé it induce them to take 
all possible care to preserve the lives of those who risk 
them for our pleasure and our profit.” 








hit Chat. 





During the late spring tides, in consequence of the 
long calmness of the weather, the sea was so very trans- 
parent, that objects were rendered, many feet under 
water, more perceptible than the oldest individual cver 
recollected to have seen them before. Several muskets 
and cutlasses were observed at a part called the Leases, 
off Bulverhithe, upwards of a quarter of a mile from the 
high water mark; and two pieces of brass cannon were 
taken up, one of which, from its weight, sold for three 
or four pounds, supposed to have been thrown overboard, 
or swerved in the sands, from a man of war, wrecked on 
the spot more than a century ago. Mr. Edmunds, a 
respectable man, nearly the oldest person in Hastings, 
remembers having heard of a vessel or free ship being 
lost in that situation. ‘Three or four anchors have like- 
wise been found.—a late Sussex Advertiser. 










A hen belonging to William Ford, grocer, of Outwick, 
laid 15 eges in seven days, in the following order, viz. : 
Menday, 23; Tuesday, 2; Wednesday, 0; Thursday, 
3; Friday, 4; Saturday, 2; Sunday, 2. 








General Washington was a man of infinite modesty, 
approaching even to bashfulness, as a proof of which the 
following anecdote is related of him:—**When he had 
elosed his career inthe French and India war, and was 
elected a member of the house of Burgesses, the Speaker 
eommunicated to him a resolution of thanks voted by 
the House, and accompanied it by a warm and flattering 
evlogium. When Washington rose to acknowledge it, 
he was so overcome that he could not articulate—he 
blushed, stammered, and evinced such helpless embar- 
rasment, that the Speaker, with a look of great kindness, 
said to him, ‘Sit down, Mr. Washington—your modesty 
is equal to your valour, and that surpasses the power of 
any language I possess.’ 





Such is the immense collection of furniture, books 
pictures, and wines, in Wanstead House, now on sale, 
that the catalogue is in three quarto parts of 130 pages 
each, and the sale will last for two and thirty days. The 
hangings of Genoa velvet, trimmed with solid gold-lace, 
the silk embroidered carpets, with couches, sofas, and 
hairs, to correspond, the extraordinary profusion of 
eurious old china, rich cut-glass, and massive plate, the 
oriental ebony chairs, the exquisite carvings in ivory, the 
fine paintings, sculptures, bronzes, and casts from the 
antique, the fresh and glowing Gobelin tapestry, the 
beautiful French clocks, elegant chandeliers, superb 
pier glasses, magnificent state beds, and splendid furni- 
ture of every description, form a fout-ensemble, such as 
perhaps was never before collected in the mansion of any 
subject, and has not frequently been equalled in the 
palaees of crowned heads. 





In the reign of Edw. I. (in 1292) there were but 140 
lawyers in England. Chancellor Fortescue assures us 
they increased in a little more than 100 years to about 
2060. Lord Coke, in his Institutes, reckoned them at 
10,000: and what their number is at present, we know 
hot. 





Typography.—A curious specimen has just appeared 


of the typographic art. A volume of great popularity, 


ealled the Universal Catechist, has been printed in red 
and black by a very ingenious machine, made for the 
purpose, which prints both the colours, and perfects the 
sheet by the simultaneous action of a pair of cylinders. 





Neat Reproof.+-Louis XV. frequently talked to his 


without intending to give them pain. One day, when 
Cardinal de Luynes was paying his respects to him, 
“¢Cardinal,” said the King to him, ‘* your great grand- 
father died of an apoplexy; and you look as if you 
would die of an apoplectic stroke.” ‘* Sire,” answered 
the Cardinal, “fortunately for us, we do not live in the 
times when Kings are prophets.” 





A father asked a lazy son, what made him lic in bed 
solong? ‘I am busied,” said he, **in hearing coun- 
seleverymorning. Industry advises me to get up ; Sloth 
to lie still; and so they give me twenty reasons, pro and 
con. It is my pert to hear what is said on both sides; 
and by the time the cause is over, dinner is ready.” 





Cossacks.—The name of Cossacks is taken from the 
Sclavonic word Koss (scythe.) The Russian peasants 
used to go to war, for want of arms, with their scythes, 
for which they were named cossacks,—scythemen. 





Moorish Conceit.—The Moors consider Spain as a 
country to which they still have a right to aspire; and 
many famulies in Morocco and Tetuan to this day pre- 
serve the key of the houses of their ancestors in Castile, 
Arragon, Leon, &c. and hope one day to use them again. 





Sporting Extraordinary.—A_ novel race took place 
recently. An eight-oared galley, containing cight 
picked watermen, started from the centre arch of 
Vauxhall-bridge, to row tothe Red House at Battersea, 
against a gentleman of sporting celebrity, mounted on 
a fine blood hunter, who started from the Pimlico side 
of the bri¢ge, crossed, and took the Nine Elms road. 
The race was won by the horse beating the boat one mi- 
nute and a half. The tide was running strong up, and 
the wind blew in the opposite direction 5; otherwise it is 
supposed the watermen would have been successful. 
The wager was for a considerable sum. The gentlemen 
of the Funny Club were out, and the river was covered 
with boats. 





Rare Invention.—** Tt will be seen by an advertisement 
in this paper, that a chariot propelled by steam is now 
exhibiting at 253 Broadway. We hope for the pleasure 
of taking a short excursion in it this afternoon, and of 
giving a more particular description hereafter, There 
is one now building on a larger scale, which we under- 
stand is to ply in one of the public gardens, where the 
ladies and gentlemen of the city will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of riding along the alleys of a beautiful prome- 
nade, without the assistance of horses. This curious 
invention is soon to be applied to more important pur- 
poses on our great turnpike roads.”—New York States- 
man, May 14, 





In Bishop Auckland, West Auckland, the house of 
Matthew Newton, carrier, was struck by the electric 
fluid, which entered by a chimney, melted the wire of 
the pendulum, and damaged the case of a clock, passing 
over the heads of two children who were uninjured. It 
then turned round a hamper of bottles, and passed off 
through the gable of the house. The rain for a short 
time was exceedingly heavy.—Durham County Adver- 
liser. 





The late Winter.—The great St. Bernard’s mountain, 
in Switzerland, which is 1278 feet above the level of the 
sea, and which always used to be covered with deep 
snow, formed an exception to its wonted appearance last 
winter. In the month of December, there might be 
seen near the Hospicium (i. e. house of entertainment) 
violets in bloom, as well as gentian flower, lion’s tooth, 
lady’s glove, &c. a state of things in the vegetable world 
never before remembered. 





The G@dipus of Voltaire was represented for the first 
time at the opening of the season in Paris, in1718. Du- 
ring a short recess, the theatre had been repaired and 
orvamented. Over the curtain appeared, as a new 
motto, the letters 0. T. P.Q. M. V. D. A universal 
gaze of wonder and inguiry took place in the house. At 
last, the witty and sarcastic Piron whispered to a few 
ladies: (idipe Tragedie Pitoyable Que Monsicur Vol- 
taire Donne. The audience refused to hear the piece, 
which was withdrawn, until the explanation of the mys- 
terious letters was publicly declared to be Omne Tulit 
Puncium Qui Miscuit Utile Dulci. The play was then 
i introduced, and was acted forty-five nights succes- 
sively. 





A complete translation into French, of Dr. Johnson’s 


He had another good quality | courtiers in a manner extremely disagreeable to them, | Lives of the Poets, is now for the first time, printing in 


Paris. 





A gentleman is advertised in a Dublin paper, of 
last week, as missing. After describing his person and 
dress, the advertisement observes, that ‘* he is remark- 
ably fond of gelling drunk with whiskey punch.” 





A belt of hemp-seed sown round beds of cabbages 
will effectually prevent the destruction of that plant by 
caterpillars. 





The King of France has just purchased, for 150,000 
francs, the famous Zodiac of Denderah. This valuable 
monument of figyptian art is to be deposited in the 
Musée des Antiques, at the Louvre.—Moniteur. 





The Dandies complain much of the hot weather; 
they say it prevents the whiskers <‘icking to their cheeks. 
They complain also that it makes their stays uncom. 
fortable. 





Extraordinary Performance.—The Pedestrian who 
started a few weeks ago, at twelve o'clock, to walk one 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours, on Hampstead 
Heath, finished his task with ease, and could have 
won it had he had two hours less time, as he had 
walked ninety-five miles by nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, having then three hours to spare. The ground on 
which this extraordinary feat was performed, was the 
right hand foot-path, between the Spaniards public« 
house and the Castle. ‘The pedestrian is a Jew his 
name Moses Meredith. 


An Irish gentleman who lately came to Liverpool, 
took his place im the Champion coach for London. 
Shortly after the commencement of his journey, he sewed 
a bill for £70, and cleven guineas, within the lining of 
the coach, as a place of security; and, on his arrival at 
the Swan-with-two-Necks, in town, was proceeding to 
take it back, when, to his utter consternation and 
astonishment, it was no where to be found. Being to- 
tally at a Icss to account for any means by which his 
treasure could have vanished, having scarcely lost sight 
of the coach from the time he first entered it, he applied 
to Mr. Waterhouse, who unravelled the mystery, by 
informing him that the coach was regularly changed at 
Lichfield. Information was immediately despatched to 
Mr. Dunn, of that city, requesting his assistance to re- 
cover the money; and, on Friday morning, upon ex- 
amination of the coach, which had gone three journeys 
to and from Liverpoo! since the gentkeman left it, the 
property was found safe, and has been restored to him. 


— Woiverhampton Chronicle. 




















CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 


SITUATION L. 
(Number 113 of Sturges.) 
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White to move and win. 

















w. 30—25 Ww. 22—17 
b. 21—30 b. 13-~22 
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he Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
, .31z,—In your notice to co ndents last week, you 
judiciously point out the beneficial effects which would re- 
sult from our first actors ‘* relaxing a little of their high 
pretensions,” and descending, on certain occasions, into 
second -rate characters. This is so completely in unison 
with my sentiments on the subject, that I cannot forego 
my inclination to suggest to the heroes of the stage, an 
the heroines too (with all due submission to their gentle 
sway) the great advantage which would result to them- 
selves, in the additional ification of their auditors; 
and to the managers, in the superior attraction which a 
neral combination of talent would hold forth. When 
the performances of that great actor, Kemble, graced our 
stage, I have seen, with much pleasure, Mr. Vanden- 
by his side, in such characters as Cassius and Sem- 
ronius. I have since been anergy ed his masterly de- 
ineation of Iago, to the Othello of Mr. Kean; and, if 
I mistake not, I have seen him, with this actor, in some 
other characters of less note. I mention this, because, 
from what I have said above, I think it is but just to 
Mr. V. to say, that he has, in many instances, lent the 
support of his talents, in secondary characters, and re- 
ecived, in them, the unequivocal approbation of his 
auditors. 

I understand Mr. Young is shortly to pay us a visit ; 
and I sincerely hope that Mr. V.’s sense will in- 
duce him to present himself to the public, by the side 
of that gentleman, on every occasion that a character 
offers itself for the display of his ability. In my zeal 
for the gratification of the public, I-am not insensi- 
ble to certain feelings which predominate in ambitious 
minds. ‘* Aut Cesar aut nihil” is a good motto, if 
vightly understood. But there is no ambition in con- 
tending with inferiority. Strife can at least be only 
with equals: and true ambition courts the most arduous 
teials, as shedding a lustre on the glory of victory. 

*¢ Sapientibus sat verbum.” 


Liverpool, June 22. 


Biographical Notices. 
[See note to correspondents.] 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$12,—You will oblige a number of your readers in 
this neighbourhood, as well as some in your own vicinity, 
by the insertion of the following notice of the late 
Fhomas Hargreaves, Esq. of Oak-hill, Accrington, 
which is copied from the Manchester Volunteer. 
Blackburn, Junc 28, 1822. 





a. 








R. 


“ The death of this excellent man, in the prime of 
life, and full career of usefulness, excites feelings of 
deep and lasting regret. Not alone in the bosom of his 
family will that loss be deeply felt, nor in the wider cir. 
ele of his friends, who loved and honoured him for his 
virtues and talents—the populous district in which he 
lived, whose industry was maintained by his exertions, 
er animated and encouraged by his activity and exam- 
ple, will long deplore his untimely fate, and view it as 
a public ealamity. To early education he owed little; 
but nature had endowed him with a strong and power- 
ful enderstanding, joined to a heart of incorruptible 
jmegrity, and the highest moral worth. His natural 
talents were improved by reading; but his vigorous 
mind drew substance rather from experience and reflec- 
sion than the knowledge of books. To great practical 
knowledge of business, he joined large and liberal gene- 
val views; and his talent for observation, and retentive 
memory, enabled him to bring, to the examination of 
every practical question of importance, a fund of varied 
and accurate information, such as few men possess.— 
Me was twice married: one son and two daughters of 
the former marriage, and six sons of the seeond, together 
with their mother, live to deplore his loss.” 





COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME 


OF 
The KaletVoscope, 
NEW SERIES. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


After an acquaintance with our readers of four years’ 


d | standing, during which period we have published two 


volumes of the old series and two of the new series of the 
Kaleidoscope, it would be a task of supererogation to 
enter into any details of the plan of a work so generally 
known, and which hasbeen gradually gaining ground in 
the public favour, notwithstanding the variety of publi- 
cations, which, without disparagement to their respective 
merits, have been set up as rivals to the Kaleidoscope, 
in this and neighbouring counties. Neither time nor 
expense has been spared in rendering our publication 
worthy of the increasing patronage it has experienced ; 
and it shall be our pride, and our constant aim, gradu- 
ally to improve upon the plan of a work, which we are 
particularly solicitous to render a pleasing, instructive 
and unexceptionable family miscellany, in conformity 
with its original motto ‘* Utile Dulci.” 

The third volume of the new quarto series, which will 
commence with our next number, will introduce to our 
reader’s an original M.S. journal of travels through the 
greater part of Europe, from which we venture to 
promise them amusement combined with instruction. 

On the commencement of our new volume, we take 
the opportunity to suggest to new subscribers, the policy 
of giving their orders as early as possible; as it has 
leng been a rule, forced upon us in self-defence, to 
charge an additional halfpenny for each number of the 
Kaleidoscope, purchased one week after the date of its 
publication. An adherence to this regulation alone 
enables us to accommodate new subscribers with a sup- 
ply of back numbers, which we should otherwise be 
compelled to reprint at a considerably enhanced price ; 
as we can make appear by the experience of our first 
volume, in which we were under the necessity of re- 
printing thirty-six numbers, which could not be sold 
under sixpence each, without a considerable loss to our- 
selves. Some of the numbers have required a third 
edition ;—the inconvenience of which to ourselves and 
our new subscribers are obviated by an early application. 

It only remains to express our sincere acknowledge- 
ments for the kindness of our friends, and to assure them 
that it will not be lost upon us. 

75, Lord-street, July 1, 1822. 


On sale at the Office, in Lord-street, also may be 
had from the Booksellers in the town, and the Agents in 
the coun 

Vol. 1. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, New Series, 
neatly bound and lettered, with a very copious Index, 
price £1 1s. : : ‘ 

Vol. If. at the same price, will be ready for delivery 
within a fortnight, as the Index is now in hands. 

Subscribers who wish to have their volumes bound, 
are respectfully informed, that they may be done in the 
neatest manner and on the most reasonable terms, at our 
office. They will be finished and re-delivered in the 
order in which we receive them; and those whose sets 
are not complete, are respectfully requested to lose no 
time in ing them for examination and completion. 


( Old Series of ‘the KALEIDOSCOPE.—A few 
copies of the old series of the Kaleidoscope (two volumes 
bound in one, with a copious Index) may be had at the 
reasonable price of One Guinea and a Half, in conse- 
quence of two or three numbers being deficient. The 
numbers wanting do not interfere with any connected 
subject ; and as the work is of so miscellaneous a nature, 
it may, in its present state, be confidently offered to the 
public, as an interesting, smmeng and cheap work, par- 
ticularly adapted for Tocsilies, or presents to friends 





abroad, or for the cabin library of our steam boats. Th 
work contains Geoffrey Crayons Sketch Book, and the 
whole of Schiller’s Ghost Seer, which alone sell for a 
higher price than is fixed upon our volume of 400 folio 
pages. The work contains also about 50 choice check- 
mates in Chess, put down on a very simple and intelli. 
as _ $ . esa say 8 great —- of — date 
ys, Poetry, ions from Vo an ’ 
vels, Anecdotes, Scientific Records, &c. mg a 


Co Correspondents. 


THE LATE T. HarGREAVES, Esa.—In compliance 
with the request of R. we have inserted part of the 
article recommended. We were obliged to omit dates, 
as we are under considerable restrictions with regard 
to any thing which can be construed into news. 


WanToOn CRUELTY TO DUMB ANIMALS.—A cor. 
respondent, who subscribes COMPASSIONATUS, and 
whose real name and address are in our possession, 
has done well to expose the inhumanity of the young 
man of whom he complains. We are in daily expec. 
tation of a copy of the bill recently brought forwards 
by Mr. Martin, of Galway, for the prevention or pu- 
nishment of wanton cruelty to animals. When we 
have ascertained what are the precise object and 
powers of that bill, we shall in all probability renew 
our efforts to form a society in the town,. to promote 
its benevolent views. A similar attempt, made about 
twelve ya ago, was abandoned, principally for the 
want of such a measure as that which has now passed 
into a law; as the eloquence of Lord Erskine had 
failed at that period to procure the sanction of the 
Legislature to a bill for the protection of the brute ~ 
creation. The pr us of the views of the societ 
in Liverpool to which we have alluded, was prepared 
by the late excellent, active, and benevolent Samuel“! 
Reid, with whom we had the pleasure to co-operate, 
This yeaa we shall take an early opportunity to | 
re-publish, now that the sanction of the lew presents «4 

so favourable an srroranty of realizing the desi, 

In the mean time, we shall be happy to receive t 

names of any of our townsmen who will promote its % 

object, or form themselves into a committee, . 


PosTPONEMENTS.—Some of our correspondents who. * 
may conceive themselves to be slighted, may be as- ~ 
sured that nothing is further from our intention than 
to trifle with our friends. We have in our port-folio 
of reserve many unappropriated communications, ~ 
which have been put off from time to time, in conse. 














uence of arrangements which seem to us the most. + 


eligible, but which it would be endless and very un- 
interesting to detail. To some of our correspondents 
in this predicament we may say, ** Have patience, and. 4 
I will pay you all.” 4 


The lines of R. S. shall appear the first opportunity. 


TRON SUSPENSION-BRIDGES.—The article on this sub-. 
ect, with which this day’s publication commences, 
as necessarily excluded some other communications.- — 


Scu1LiER’s Works.—No. V. of the original translae : 
tions from Schiller as early as possible. « 


GREEK SIGNATURES.—Our correspondents would 
oblige us by abstaining from the use of Greck letters ~ 
in their communications; as we have no Greek type | 
of the size suitable for the Kaleidoscope ; one of our | 
correspondents remains unanswered in consequence, ~ 
for the present week. . 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.—The communication’ j 
of N. B. awaits his orders at our office. We are of ™ 
opinion that a series of mathematical problems would * 
not be generally acceptable. P 

Froe would oblige us by his bipedal cognomen and re- | 
sidence ; which are desirable when extraordinary cits © 
cumstances are : 

The papers recommended by Amicus, had previously ~ 
attracted our notice, and were actually in our port- ™ 
folio of reserve, for introduction into our new. volume, 
which will commence with our next publication. 


We have further to notice WRiTER—W.—P. W.—G. 
W.—J. & ae 
Sa 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by / 
E. Sm1rH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Livexpool. F 






































